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THE CITIZENS’ UNION. 


ONG before the Citizens’ Union, 
by that name, made public the 
declaration of its principles and 
invited public co-operation there 
was a growing sentiment that 
partisan direction of municipal 
affairs was not for the best in- 
terests of the city or of the citizens. Think- 
ing men, looking back through the history 

of New York City from its days 

under partisan administration, saw a record 





earliest 
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by its citizens for their own benefit, not by 
partisans for the benefit of parties. 

In inviting enrollment under the principles 
announced it was shown that the object of 
the union was an association of voters de- 
voted to the one end of securing permanent- 
ly for the city honest government and effi- 
clent administration of the city affairs, 
unqualifiedly pledged to disregard all con- 

lerations of National and State politics 
and parties in the election of city officers 
and the government of the city. 

The enunciation of principles 
ind timely attracted immediate 
From all sections of the city and 








so clear cut 
attention. 
of the 






It is a fact not generally known that Bal- on-to-be Greater New York came encour- 
timore supplies the ships of all nations with iging replies and signed enrollment blanks 
sails. That city is the centre of the cotton \ rular organization was formed, and 
duck industry of the world, and not only te at once taken for the formation 
furnishes sails for foreign navies, but tents of a Citizens’ Union Committee in every As 


armies, the production of its 
being greater than the 
other factories in the world 


for foreign 
twelve factories 
product of all 


ombined 
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‘ ly district of the present City of New 
York Well-known men in both the Repub 
lican and Democratic Parties gave hearty 
idherence to the principle of non-partisan 
hip in the ynduct of municipal affairs 

















Last week 100 officers of the army were Within a few weeks of the organization 
away from their commands on special serv f the Assembly District Committee in New Charlies C. Nadal. 
ice. Of the number 109 were detailed as York like action was taken in the other 
instructors at schools and colleges, 42 boroughs of the Greater New York. Non g rnment when Ma St 
as instr of State troops, and 23 had partisanship became the slogan of wh 
ant bil in Washington. That num- had tl best interests of the city at i 
ber of absentees is about the average for ind ths impaign for ideal municipal . 
the year—enough to officer several new reg ernment was fairly opened } 
ments rhe movement grew with a force and ve o-4 ‘ 
*\* locity that exceeded the anticipations of its 7 f 
A British investigator, provoked at hear most inguine friends. On March 15 Mr 0,000 names w 
ng his country repeatedly referred to as a James C, Carter, in iddress before Good ude ular i 








little island,’’ announces that one Government Club A, explained that the f . 
ounty in England—Middlesex—is of suffi- started nm the th ry that nothin W 
cient extent to allow all the people in the » be ga ; lickering with ut I h m 
vorld to find standing room could they be politi ul parties or by tryir B to x I 
gathered together there. Another York- ire control of the primaries, and that thé le t 
shire—would, he laims, furnish standing only hope of success lay in non-partisan ef i r i 


room for all the people that have lived since 


the Christian era 








4 French phy 


tainty that tl 


proved to a cer 
igious period in whoop 


























James B. Reynolds, 








Chairman iy ive Committe 








of careless if not extravagant and some 


times fraudulent misapplication of the pub 











ing cough comes previous to the appearance ] finances, and decided that non-partisan 
of th ‘wl p Now the questions aris« hip had become an issue of sufficient ma 
how are children to be guarded against the itude to be submitted to the people 
n and of what use is it to quaran The success of the experiment in 1894 on 
tine hem against going to school after th« tensified the determination to make non 
“whoop” ha made it evide that thes partisanship the feature of the campaign of 
here the disease Phy lan “9 now 1807. With the adoption of the arter of 
tudving t+} new problen the Greater New York and the realization 
ae of the tremendous power for good or evil 
mi it placed in the hands of the Maye cam 
A peals eA sey +" zs > , "> the determination on the part of a num 
de $e A ‘ vp ae Anat ce “ s . if publ pirited men that tho powe 
: , : , ° se a hould not be used for party purpose a 
erted that at the recent “ opening n the expense of he elfare if hard 
that ty not a stuffed 1 appear work and plain speech could arou the vot 
on lreams”’ of the te Su ers to a , f t dat r that threa 
I was used consi the featl The fe on and orga , n of t 
ers from owls, pheasants, eagl birds of ( zens’ Union was tl 1 f that d 
pa lise, ostriche ind chicken heads. Ever c 
r tt imitation affair W he » 1807 
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; from pst 


elections, tc the end that the busine if 









rt. He declared a non-partisan admini 


ration ould be elected this Fall: that ar 
































1 th week when M¢ } m fairs of our great municipal corporati 
\ Y Itimore on Oct 14 f l n be managed upon their ow rit un 
tw reu It ill ve tl your I ( rolled y National and politics; 
I I e to see wha he fan ur to the end also that the great iss of 
. : ; ; Charles Stewart Smith, 
uerrillas were like nd that in these piping 


after 


of pe e they ar 


Survivor 
Cavalry, which 


troop, are ome very 
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kdward Henckler, 


John Frankenheimer, 


$1,000,000 
eve th 
He a re on e commit 
i to examine int the abus¢ 
‘leaning Department which 
used to force the sweepers 


ible con- 
ctrinaires 


to bank 


half 
member 


roungest 
matter 
He 

as 
Sager 


of 


ipplement 
) with special Thomas Clegg. William Jay Schieffelin, 

and Berlin. He accepted 

“ment of the University Settle- 

w York at the ‘rifice of a 

chair, and his work at the set- 

made him widely kaown in 

He has held but one office, 

to which he was 

Mayor Strong; and it is doubt- 

jal honors could tempt him 

of work. As Chair- 

Executive Committee he has 

» confound his political enemies 
learness of ‘this judgment. 

Clark, the Secretary of the com 

an even younger man than Mr. 

having been born in 1863. He is 

’s law partner, is a Repub- 

9, and was a member of the 

xf Seventy which in 1894 se- 

list of municipal candidates, 

William L. Strong, and finally 

in inducing ‘the acceptance of its 

for Mayor by all the anti-Tam 

rganizations, and the public’s indorse- 

f candidates by a substantial 

I pol Mr. Clark and Mr. 

was also a member of the 

venty) have had their ap- 

for independent move- 


known of one member of this W. Harris Roome. H. R. Kunhbardt, 
Richard Watson Gilder, THE 
YorK Times having recently published their brooms of a favored contractor : 
outline sketch of his career, that any Tombleson is an Englishman, and was ! re ugh he has 
n of him here may seem superfluous. in London in 1860. He is a member of the linary public appre 
benefit of those who consider Executive Committee of » Social Reform re nd de 
dilettante in politics, it may Club. ig) desi. 
iy that he has been well at Mr. Harris Roome is another member ” ed re 
all the more important politi- the committee who claims Columbia as } pond goo~ naling 
which have been fought out Alma Mater, having been graduated in 1880 he at of official p 
from the university, and from the Law aie” en th was pr 
School in 1882, He, too, was a member of aie ; 
the Committee of Seventy, and a gp A creep cnee 
Trustee for four years. 
William M. Kingsley, another of 
younger men of the committee, is thirt 
four years old, a graduate of New Yo 
University, from which he has taken t 
degree of A. M., and a member of the Stock 
and Produce Exchanges He is one of 
Executive Council of the Psi Upsilon Fr 
ternity. tens 
Edward A. Drake was born at Boston in und 
1845, but received his business training in one of the 
this city with the banking and brokerage 1806 ni Ww 
firm of Drake Brothers Mr. Drake ha aes 
never held or sought political office, but ha 
been actively interested in every Republican 
campaign since the birth of the party kly ment r on t ote 
But, while a strenuous party advocate in aber penne a ane oo 
National affairs, he has always ardently e are ae? Pm ce 
favored non-partisan city government. Mr - — RES oi ee 
Drake has held many high official positiony aah tae —_ 4 Thea y to p 
in the New York Stock Exchange, and has the bill known as the echanics’ Life 
been for ten years a Director and for five Limb bill, which was finally eile a la 
years the Secretary of the Panama Rail and the object of which was to compel 
road Company. builders and contractors to erect sheds for 
H. R. Kunhardt is a young business man, the protection of the workmen engaged at 
whose education was received in the public ms tea 2 ¢ th buildings fr onsg t ‘1 » 
schools of this city and in an active mer th bas oe * —— Anon ‘ a v 
rge Tombleson, cantile career abroad. In 1882 he returned _— ~ we gn wivaeh sf _ posse ppm italle : 
the Trades Union Rapid Transit Conven Edward A. Drake. 
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martial scene, with the little martinet Ma- 
jor who so disgusts handsome Jack Bur- 
goyne by talking so glibly about the duty 
of the British soldier, in the chair, and 
reckless Dick defying all the prejudices and 
conventions of the law and organized so- 
clety. 

With the knowledge that the parson had 
gone only to return, some of us might guess 
who the coming messenger with Bur 
goyne’s “‘ safe conduct "’ would turn out to 
be; and the grim, shivery effect of that 
cruel scene with the improvised gallows 
would not be spoiled if all through it we 
were expecting to hear the parson’s voice 
crying “ Stop!” 

As it ls, when the good old man suddenly 

WEEK which brought forth ppears, the effect is too crude, and the 
ich plays as “* The Dev- device seems too much in the manner of 
»,”’ “The First Born,” tonventional drama—the unexplained hair- 
ysician’’ will be breadth escape. 
lid long in grateful memory But, having said this much, I could not 
) the habitual theatregoer. find more to say against “The Devil’s 
Bernard Shaw's play reveals Disciple”’ if I tried. The frank language, 
him as a dramatist, a real dramatist, as the oaths, might be objected to with a 
well as a wit with a fondness for pa lox more plausible show of candor if they had 
and irony. I can discover only one deplor- not lately become so common in the con 
able technical error in ‘‘ The Devil's Dis temporary farce. The picture of the darker 
ciple,” and you may rest assured that I side of Puritanism is vivid and true, and 
have diligently hunted for them; what else the study of the rude and sordid side of 
is a mere reviewer good for? Mr. 8 New England life in Colonial days will not 
has ne i the famous French play- anger any American who knows his Dr 
wright’s ivice about “ preparation.” We Judd and has read “* Margaret.”’ As for the 
udience, being only human, glory of Old England, Mr. Shaw does not 
imagine when Parson Anderson breaks forth vaunt it at all, He is not in that line. But 
into swear words, aps on his pistol belt, his portrait sketch of Jack Burgoyne is 
and rushes off without bidding his wife worthy of George Meredith, in its vitality 
** good-bye” that fright and selfishness hav and its wit, and I cannot say more than 
transformed him into a poltroon. Mr. Shaw that 
may § (he probably will say) that that Is Such a play a boon to the jaded mind 
our affair. He has shown us a wise, patient, It stirs the imagination. It wakes one up 
charitable man, and if we misinterpret his It seems to make the theatre worth while 
character because we >» him once in : again It serves every dramatic purpos¢ 
natural state of itat giv ent t ind is a good imitation of life, it rony and 
human p é in wit being only by the way. Richard 
to be b s of lan nat- Mansfield has found a most cor nial role 
as Dick Dudgeon, one that brings into play 
but Mr. Shi he 3 an old story ome of his powers of expression that he 
Of course, we who si le audience re oo rarely puts to use I do not remember 
bad judges of hen I had seen him lau on the f 
the subjects we no { ent ‘ be e. His performance s remarka 
if we wer and picturesque, and z 
opment « jus, and in the gall * h 
ingeniously te i would opportunity for grim \ ‘MARRIED TO HIM SEVEN DAY 
likely 1 1 } l f the c hich the people expect of | 
eparture is n . he has produced the play splend Maude Adams in “ The Little Minister.’’ 


who sit in the 


pla that 
wo perc gai | > . Wwe' ly, with every part in capab 


that our mi ) ve extra zest with excellent p rial effe 
widow’s kitchen and the bes 


have 
to the piquan ot thé Lordin court 


“WORK THE LOOM, LASSIE.”—“‘ THE LITTLE MINISTER,” ACT II 
Maude Adams as Babbie, Kate n Eyck as Nannie. 











LILLIAN BURKHART, 


’ 


In “ Extravagance,’ 








the verity and artistic sincerity of 
icting a Nora Helmer Arthur For 
rest depicts the soldier, (who is not a poser 
2 m inet,) the wit, and the man 

f the i as Burgoyn with grace 
ease Ben Johnson fills the parson’s rol 


l, and as I have said, all the others are 
efficient. I shall have no opportunity th 
week to do justice to them all, though I 

in stop long enough to briefly commend 
the unaffected simplicity and dumb pathos 
f Lottie Briscoe’s acting of the outcast 
child, and the effectual sounding of the note 
lespair in Miss Monk’s portrayal of the 
hard, bitter Puritan woman 
Though there is as little likeness between 
tt play at the Fifth Avenue Theatre and 
the Chinese piece called *“‘ The First Born ”’ 
it the Manhattan as there could be between 
two stage plays, (except that each has a 
erious purpose,) still there is a similarity 
their effect upon the jaded “ first-night- 
er.”” Both proclaim loudly that the mod- 
ern theatre can do more than tickle the dull 
fancy of overfed and underbred men and 
overdressed and silly women, ‘‘ The First 
Born” is the kind of thing Antoine, who 
has lately re-established himself in Paris 
with a theatre of the unconventional, would 
eagerly take to. Maeterlinck might find in 
it a sympathetic note or two. It will at- 
tract poets and artists, and some of them 
may rave about it, which is never a wise 
thing to do. Yet, how simple it all is! San 
Francisco has its Chinatown, which ts vis- 
ited by the curious and adventurous, which 
has laws of its own that sometimes puzzle 
and confound the law officers of Western 
civilization. Its denizens love and hate and 
do murder. Francis Powers has dramatized 
a glimpse of Chinatown, without levity, 
without exaggeration, without striving 
for elaborate effects, with a touch of 
poetry here and there, and a few relieving 
bits of humor. His Chinamen are under- 
standable, and his play is new and fascinat- 
ing. 
Charles Frohman and David Belasco have 














Chan Toy in “The First Born,” 


at Keith’s Union Square Theatre. 
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put this little play on the ige in a perfect AMELIA BINGHAM, 


manner. Every pictorial accessory is right ” , 
ple. , In ‘“‘The Proper Caper,” at Hoyt’s 


The seuses of sight, hearing, and smell are 
violently appealed to for the sake of creat 

















ng an illusion, for the perfume of Chine intil tha revival is a fa we ar nn hour rativel g i It has a 
punk fills the theatre, and the music is a grea langer nd we may fely we Ww I artist pu Ac Le 
Chinese as possible. It Is easy to see that production like ‘The First Bort , r i r ry und me 
if we shvuuld have a serious dramatic r out fear of driving any waitir mat i I \ foo in say wisely 
vival, the iendency to use the stage for the to despal: Ls y Arth Jone not an Ibsen, or 
representation of external peculiarities and As for “‘ The Physiciar it i f | im é P ro; but I am afraid he is much 
the display of historical and geographical portance than the other but it 1 | re poy ir than either with the mass of 
information might be carried too far; but play, positively, and for this par ila pl soers His work is far above 
ige, too, und th martness of the ‘ 
rt y ghly 
i Villard has mounted 
" with handsome scenery by 
Hon and although Lewin Carey 
not a role that exhibi talent in the 
best light, being inferior in that respect to 
thers he has acted in Jones’s plays, yet it 
ly that he will be long associated 
with the woes of the practitioner, who 


loved not wisely and was and there- 
aft was “ pure-white ed.”’ The 
audiences were large and manifested deep 
interest all the week. In the support I was 
particularly struck by the improved skill of 
Keith Wakeman, who is so charming, in an 
unusual manner for theatrical sirens, as 
the reprehensible Lady Valerie that one 
marvels at her failure to move the heart of 
Lewin Maud Hoffman is, obviously, a 
valuable “ leading lady" for Mr. Willard’s 

ympany, and, as obviously, she will have 
other churacters better fitted to her voice, 
figure, and face than Edana, though her 
acting, in a technical sense, is all that could 
be des But Miss Hoffman's authority 
of pre *e and natural breadth of style 
are not exactly in harmony with white 
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i Ti, : > 
CHAN WANG, THE HIGHBINDER. Marie Studholme, 
Francis Powers in ‘‘The First Born.” of the “In Town” Company, j 
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ANDREW H. GREEN AND CEN- 
TRAL PARK. 


T is due to the efforts of Andrew 

H. Green more than to those of 

any one else that the City of 

New York enjoys its present sys- 

tem of public parks. It was he 

who first became the master 

spirit in their development, and 

it was he who, beyond all others, devoted 

the necessary energy and talent which made 

Central Park one of the four most noted 
parks in the world. 

Central Park has always been more or 
less under the care of Mr. Green, for al 
though for years he has had no direct con- 
nection with its management, he has never 
ceased to watch its development and to 
make such suggestions from time to tim 
as he has thought would be for the benefit 
of those for whom this beautiful pleasure 
ground was created As a young man, Mr. 
Green took an interest in the welfare of 
the people of this city, and he was one of 
the first to see the advantage to them of 
such a play place as Central Park now is 

What Central Park is to-day all New 
Yorkers know, and they are justly proud of 
it: but what it was in 1850, or, rather, the 
land which it now embraces, is another mat- 
ter. Tt was in 1850 and 1851 that Mr. Green 
first took an interest in, and worked to pro- 
vide New York with, a great public park 
He had his ideas of what the city needed 
and with A. J. Downing, an Englishman 
and a landseane architect and Calvert 
Vaux, Mr. Downing's partner, he considered 
the establishing of a park here on a scale 
much grander than any that had ever been 
suggested 

Mr. Downing really suggested the creation 
of Central Park to the people of this citv, 
so far as 1e peonle then knew, through 
The Horticultural Journal, to which he con 
tributed v ous “ti : during 1850 and 
1851 ull rf whi x f e attentior 
Subsequently roug 1e efforts of Mr 
Green, Ambros¢ <ing ( vor of the 


citv. in a me oe 1e Common Council 
recommended t such a park hs er - THE BALL GROUND, CENTRAL PARK. 
within tl limits o e city uring the 
n that follow two sites were p his special assistant in this work was ing it; to devise plans for the improvement ing 
that of ) ent Centr ul Park : Mr. William Van Valkinburgh. A year of the Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil tende 
and v vs cx later he held the offices of President Creek, and for the location of bridges acros The park, 
it first, and the Legis and Treasurer. In 1860 he was made Con- these streams; to establish and define the ed at One Hur 
zly to avoid offending any one, troller of Central Park, with the full power bulkhead lines in the North River north of was m 
in July 185 ) ( to manage it iffairs The office, which Fifty-fifth Street, and to survey and lay it was 


le ¢ 1b] ) for had been especially created for Mr. Green, out the section west of Eighth Avenue and 
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er Reason, 


THE BOW BRIDGE, CENTRAL PARK. 


Statue of the Falconer 


SHEEP PASTURE, CENTRAL PARK 
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THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, TARRYTOWN, N. Y., 
The Bi-Centennial of Which is Being Celebrated To-day 
I yl t rl 1 } } } 
1 bout t locality W 
sea Hie . It W rt | ’ 
t t t f \ \ 
nt nd } : 
f I 
; \I 
, he } t 
| " . 
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Nen { H ‘ 
Ho ’ . 
D I 
fo the bu I t 
h ! 
tl H R I I , iim 
i el f 1 Hi I br ] \ I 
' . ble : , e 
oe ot“ more om see & INTERIOR OF SLEEPY HOLLOW CHURCH, 
f ti intico, and a confident trust in i 4 t pa ] 
V I complet As It Was from 1837 Until the Restoration in 1897. \ rn tha inuf M1 
t work 1} i r hurch wa stopped b $ t i k 
rder of Lord Flypsé (Ang ‘ elipse, o1 hoven Van Texels, Sies, and ré lr I nal | S400 000 e171 000.000 
) I u he x! » finish trooped down to the Pocantico on Sunda ht I " * * * and i : \ 
: milldam. But the rains came and tl morning, where lusty lads and unabashe t t f H W ’ k I I 
nded veepl way the dat maidens washed their feet before ente I t pul W tw j i 
t 1 chaegr and despair of its im t church. 
patient proprietor Three times this pr To the musical call of its little be 
of misfortune was repeated, wher multitude of notable men and women have 
Cu a slave boy, had a dream by which crowded through the® narrow doorway 
rmed that the mill dam would this sacred edifice. They have sat in } 
und until the church was finished tience upon its hard and backless ber 
\ iming that this tra n has a b listening to intermimab:e ermon dror 
t, the old chur t have been from the bellfiower pulpit, while swallow 
built about 1683, The rne upon the ind phebe birds twittered cheerfully in the 
irface of the bell in it elfry—it wa rafters overhead There were legislator 
ist in Holland—is 1685. the earliest ind Chief Justices, dignified possessor 
late which has the full inction of history fine old American name Beekmans, V 
1697, when the Rev. Guilliamus Barthalf, Courtlandts, Schuyler Clintons, and a } 
tated minister of God's Word at Hach of others, high in the councils of State ar 
ensach,”” was invited to preach in the country. 
Sleepy Hollow church—then called the Phil Washineton’s diary tells how, in the trou 
psburg or Allorra Kirk—three or four time blous days of the War for Indeper 





1 year rested in the grateful shadow of the ct 
The sturdy de endants of sturdier Dutch Commodore Perry, when a resident of Tar 
forefathers rytown, was a frequent attendant at the 
alled the valley in which it stands “ Sleep 
Hollow,’ 





who bulit the church have 
simple services held there, and Washingtor 
in recognition of its peculiar som Irving, whose remains rest almost withir 
touch of its time-scorning foundations 
loved the old church as the very embodli 
ment of local tradition It still has it 
legendary glamor and is haunted, but only 
by spirits most serene. The voice of 
bod C ie, it is affirmed, still leads a 
ghostly choir on moonlit Summer night 
and the old lords of the manor listen silent 
ly from their snug crypt under the floor 
Within the present century the first serv 
ice in English’ brought a hornet’s nest 
about the ears of the minister that con 
ducted it. The occasion was the baptism of 
little Lavine Hawes, the granddaughter of 
Gen. Hammond. In 1837, when the Second 
teformed Church split off from it, the old 
church was repaired, and a few changes 
made in its arrangement Among other 
things the oak beams which tied the wall 
together were removed, a new ceiling re- 
placed the old wooden one, and the octa 
gonal pulpit was taken down, a more mod 
ern (and very ugly) one taking its place 

In this present year—the bi-centenary of 
the old church—the building has been thor 
oughly repaired by careful and understand 
ing hands. It has been strengthened and 
restored, as far as was possible, to it 
original condition In a detailed descrip 
tion of the church's interior, given by the 
Rev. John Knox Allen, pastor of the First 
Reformed Church of Tarrytown, printed in 
a little brochure for private circulation two 
Old Bell in the Turret of the Sleepy years ago, some interesting facts ar¢ ve 
Hollow Charch, “The gallery in the west end,’’ says Dr 















THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE BARONESS DE HIRSCH. 


The Original is in the Possession of Mr. Oscar S. Straus of this City. 





THE NEW 


1.—Landing Lieut. Peary’s Arctic Meteorite from the Hope, at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Saturday, Oct. 2; Lieut Peary’s 
the Edge of the Quay and the Meteorite. 2.—A Snap-Shot Photograph of Lieut. Peary. 3.—The I i 
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SOME OF THE CURIOSITIES BROUGHT BACK FROM THE ARCTIC BY LIEUT. PEARY 
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Photographed for The New York Times by James Burton, New York. 
1.—E. Von der H. Koch’s Winning Tandem. 2.—The Side Shows and Fair Grounds. 3.—Scoring for a Heat at a Trotting Match. 4.—Swinging Into 
the Back Stretch. 5.—Farmer “ Hayseed” and His Steers. 6.—Judging Cattle. 7.—C. Oliver Iselin Talking to a Friend and Mrs. Iselin on 


Their Coach. 8.—G. B. Holmes’s Winning Tandem, Lord Brilliant and Lieut. Wilkes. 9.—E. Von der H. Koch, J. E. Widener, Charles F. Bates, 
and Others. 10.—Sam and Joe, Winners of Class 10. 


SOME SNAP SHOTS OF THE WESTCHESTER COUNTY HORSE SHOW AND FAIR AT WHITE PLAINS. 
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SMALL AND GREAT NEW YORK. 


= ARVELOUS changes indeed have 
taken place in the City of New 
York in my day. There is 
nothing to compare with it in 
the history of the world, either 
as regards the fabulous increase 
in wealth and real estate val- 
ues or In population and territory. When I 
was a young schoolboy the city proper lay 
south of the present City Hall Park, and in 
extent and population it was smaller than 
one of the threescore Assembly districts 
which will compose the metropolis when 
the act of consolidation goes into effect 
next New Year’s Day.” 

The venerable citizen who thus spoke was 
Daniel F. Tiemann, the oldest, by a full 
generation, of the men who served as May- 
ors of the City of New York. When he was 
elected Mayor on a Tammany nomination in 
1857 Buchanan was President of the United 
States, a civil war was not dreamed of, and 
the name of Abraham Lincoln was hardly 








Dantel F. Tiemann, 














Oldest Living ex-Mayor of Ne Y N 
nH Ninety-t Yea 
Ma 1858-1860 

own Mr. Tiemann served as Mayor in 
1858, 1859, and 1860. He was born in a little 
frame house near the corner of Nassau and 
| kman Street yn Jan. 9, 1805, and he is 
refore now enjoying the latter half of 
t ninety-third year of ; busy life. The 
yf t birth has k ago been given 
‘ to t off In 1805 it 
va orth of the city 
Mr. ‘I now juliet repose 
n | icious dwell in Audubon Park, 


which looks down on the Hudson from 











Washington Heights His eyesight has 

wn dim, but his memory is clear and his 
ral altt od 

I r p dent by which we can 

r the nt to which our city will 

out in the ears to come,"’ he said 

I exter nina ysutherly direction is 

the water f the Atlantic Ocean 

\ takir n King County and Staten 

nd. and beyond that we cannot go to 

he ith, but in a northerly line there is no 

ral limit to check expansior I believe 

ut fter Brooklyn shall ive been fully 

ip a further outlet for the population 

, n be looked for in Westchester 

it i h been the case twice before 

[ am inclined to think that the time is not 


ir distant when Mount Morris Park, 
Harlem, will be regarded as as far ‘down 











a gton Square now.” 
What I your memory 
y m remarkable? 
r n » much of magi 
it th ity hat it is hard t 
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West Side of Broadway, Below Hous- 
ton Street, 1830, 


third Street, was on Broadway below John 
Street. The site of the present, Stewart 
Building, at Broadway and :~Chambers 
Street, was occupied by Washington Hall, 
the Federalist headquarters, up to about 
1850, as nearly as I can remember....'The 
first Post Office was in an insignificant 
building on lower William Street. ‘It was 
next situated in an old church at Liberty 
and Nassau Streets, where it remained un- 
til the present structure was erected, after 
the war, in City Hall Park. Up to 1849 the 
largest theatre in the city was on the north 
side of John Street, between Broadway and 
Nassau Street. It was burned down in 
1820 and was rebuilt. In 1849 it was again 
destroyed by fire, and the enterprise was 
abandoned. When I was ten years old the 
City Hall was at Wall and Nassau Streets 
where the sub-Treasury Building now 
tands The {| sent site was selected soo 
after 

‘When the Astor House was built, away 
back in the thirties, people predicted that 
projectors would be bankrupted, as it wa 
too far up town to succeed as a hotel. Th 
hotels of that time centred around Bowling 
Green I assert that Washington Height 
is no further up town now than was the 
Astor House then, In 1845 Niblo’s Garden 
and Theatre were quite a distance from the 
centre of the city. It was a great sub 
urban resort, and a circus was maintained 
in the fields close by. When the city 
bigger the circus moved up to the sit 
the present Fifth Avenue Hotel 

‘* During my term as Mayor the system of 
marking the names of streets on lamppost 









Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
Abraham Oakey Hall, 
Mayor 1869-1872 


was first adopted. This was done as a mat 


ter of necessity, for the city was expandin 
at such a rapid rate that many of th 
habitants were getting lost on their way 
their homes or to places of amusement 
every night It was difficult to induce the 
Common Council to make an appropriatior 





for the purpose, 86 a number of leading 
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first year of its existence will contain more 
than 3,000,000 souls. In 1820 my father and 
uncle rurchased 84 feet front on Broadway, 
136 feet on Nineteenth Street, and 110 feet 
close by for the sum of $250. About twenty 
years later they sold this property for $27,- 
000. In comparatively recent years this 
same property was bought in by Arnold, 
Constable & Co. for $480,000. The figures 
show that since my boyhood the population 
has increased considerably over thirtyfold, 
while values above Fourteenth Street have 
increased nearly two thousandfold. 

“The enactment of the Greater New York 
bill, while it will serve to build up the out- 
lying districts of Brooklyn, will not detract 
from the wonderful growth of the present 
‘ity to the north. The great hotels are mov- 
ing rapidly up town, and I predict that the 
fashionable hotels and residences of the fut- 
ure will be situated, not around Central 
Park or below it, but along the picturesque 
and healthful ridge of Washington Heights 
and in the beautiful territory composing the 
High Bridge district.” 

The white-haired ex-Mayor spoke with 
the emphasis of a man who held an i 
plicit belief that his prophecy would be ful 
filled. Several of his ancestors, he say 
have lived over one hundred years, and his 

yns and daughters, who are all past middl« 
ge, believe that their father will completé 
it leas* a century of existence 

Among the events of note affecting metr 
politan life in which he bore part r to 
which he was @ witness were the introdu 
tion of Croton water, the laying out of Cen 
tral Park, the establishment of the pul 

hool system, the State National 
the Police and Fire Departments, the 
tal Palace fire, the Astor Place riot 
laying of the Atlantic cable, the perfecting 
of ocean steam navigation, the second war 
with Ergland, the Mexican war, many fierce 
Indian wars, and the enlargement of New 
York City to ten times its original Manhat 
tan Island area by two acts of annexat 
ind the recent act of consolidation 

A. OAKEY HALL 

New York City has had seventy-five May- 

rs, exclusive of the present Chief Ma 
trate, since it ceased to be New Amster 
lam. Of those but nine are living Next 
in seniority in the service to Mr. Tiemann 
of those still alive, comes Abraham Oakey 
Hall, who was Mayor in 1869, 1870, 1871, and 
1872. These were the closing years of the 
Tweed régime. William M. Tweed was 
then Commissioner of Public Works ll 
as leader of Tammany Hall. Mayor Hall 
























has had a more diversified career tha 
probably any other man who ever 
filled the office He was born it 
Albany, in this State He studie 
law in Massachusetts under the f yu 





Jud Story, and was admitted to the bar 
in New Orleans by Jud Judah P, Benja 
min, who afterward became a member of 
the Confederate Cabinet Fate order 
it that when B 








jamin died an exile 





the hadow of the Palace of the Troca 

in Paris, Hall was present to close his eys 
lids The former Mayor was there as 
traveling newspaper correspondent und 


both of the men, who had cut a figure in 
their day in America, found themsely 





trangers tog r in a strange land 
Oakey Hall was not only a lawyer and a 
politician, but a political writer, an auth« 
of law treatises, and a tragedian before the 
footl 





its. When he left the Mayor’s chair 
he shook the dust of New York off his f¢« 
He forsook the stage, on wh he next er 
barked ifter a brief season, because 
ould not stand its drudgery. Soon he wa 
urd from abroad as a writer and a mem 
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Broadway and Twenty-second Street, 
1835. 


Castle Garden to Bond Street, which was 


then the north of the city, and the fare was 
a shilling Th New York of my boyhood 
above Bond Street was a country of farms 
and gardens, with a house, or perhaps a 


little cluster of houses, standing here and 
there, as we see now fifty miles from thé 
city As late as 1857 the present Central 
tt servoir, was a district of 

The earth to fill the ra- 

rted there it great expense 











es of oaks, elms, and maple 
ind near the Mall never germ 
rhe were carted in from 
County when good-sized trees 
m transplanted.” 
Judging from the past grow 
polis, Mr. Hall nks that 
years it will conta 10,000,000 
t nort e pred that 
rytl p » and 
Plain nd ith tl 
yr I Island 
MITH I 
Smith Ely, who is now a Park Commis 
1 leather merchant in the 
W Mayor during 1877 and 1878. 
M f l d file bearing his 
nan ire r Jr. He dropped 
he Jr ! in uncle after 
vhom wa Ely the 
int tlor 


New York is quite a different place from 
what it was in my boyhood Then Houston 
the northern limit of the city and 








was called North Street I recall the taking 
awa f the ll that surmounted the pre: 
Union Square and the deposit of the 
1 taker rom it in tt low meadow 
which is row Gramercy Park and the sit 


ege of the City of New York 
1 old me that he pur 



































. it property neluding the ground 
Mayor Hewit house now stand 
foi 1. ] The papers transferring to 
t} v ft round which is now Madison 
Square wer ’ t in t e of Fred 
le P ter h I was the lerk at 
rt I H Isaa I 
in , i He wa 
, t uned uted man, wh 
I t I i Hent rd Bee 
1 ut Ex h language & In 
wa t look out for I 
urd S ( " Lyell. tt minent I 
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Edward Cooper, 






































Niblo’s Garden and Theatre is40 
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clear it t 
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My of; I Mayor 1 1S8Té 
j G Joh A, Die, Wi I I 
(; r i Sr ae i 7 
f 1 I H wa ns} 
] man, orator, h t 
Cl r man; he wa nera 
| a t rst citizen of tl 
State. and yet he wa lefeated by a ma 
ri rf t n 56.000 
On or t Ta iny | 
rr i ») run Frank |! vho 
very npor for May<« rh fort 
1 ] 4 I re t em 
ybn He V r iou nd { 

a] thusia t in anti-Tamma 
nominat W n was done ran 
I y w irew Bo ind nominated 
r. Hof ma f popularity : 

il r, wi th exc n of D 

Clinton, that New York ever t 

After Hof in wa nominated I I 
Hecker to w iraw is h ise wa i 
lutely hopele He listened politely ar 
then said 

‘Mr, Ely, you form your opinior in the 
or nar of a busin 1 nd ft 

in Du my impre 10r aire 
from ont 

In addi n t large sums spent by 1! 
friend Mr Hecker personally exper 
$64,000, and received only O00 vote cost 
ing him about 

rhe ‘t the political factior 
have heard of OW enormous wealth 
ind noble generosity, and they would bs 
saddened by withdrawal Mr. Oswald 


Ottendorfer says the first Mayor of Greater 
New York will be a dead failure, no matter 
who he is, I would ask Mr. Ottendorfer 
whi Mayors during the pa 

for years has not been a failure. Whether 
President Low is or is not elected, his car 
lidacy ; of very great advantage to the 
has compelled the Republicar 

their best man.”’ 


h one of the 








public 





EDWARD COOPER 





ird Cooper was the successor of 
Smith Ely, and served as Mayor during 
1879 and 1880. He was a County Democracy 


partisan. 
of Tammany 
city. As C 


John Kelly, who was then leader 
Hall, was Controller of the 
ontroller he was a member of 
many boar of which the Mayor was 
Chairman The incessant battles at board 
meetings between shrinking Edward Cooper 
*-hammer John Kelly formed per 
haps the most exciting feature of Mr 
er’s term, which otherwise was one of 
respectable quietude Mr. Cooper fs still in 








and sle¢ 





Coop 
































William R. Grace, 
Mayor 1881-1882, 1885-1886. 
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, it f . f has beer two, and 
1 to t € t lt ( T In the n NV t 
im |} Gr H i W x N Year 
r 1881 and 1882 ar I 
1 188¢ Mr. Grace wa he 
r 1 union betw I la 1 
( \ Democracy I Tam 
failed » receive all th patr 
| a nm, ind , D per W le < N ; 
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i und it d i 
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V pen H lear A 
I | r and ir 
= r rages i Hugh J. Grant, 
m ratl a liv , ‘ : 
rat eal oe M i lut I 
Si i rn in Ha r é r will be 
\ i vear i I t ur xtra | ur r 
arch gt I f I rma of 
r s first dolla a v ‘ act Soldier i 
V He un to New Un 1 hav ever displayed bravery in 
York under a lucky star, for he n secured the victorie could not have t 
position as tutor in the family of the old 
inthropist, Peter Cooper He married 
\ ( er laughter, was in ia u I 
nber of h firm nd is n iked as I 
H was nomir to the 
Tammany and ed | 
nocracy It wa in exciting le 
indidaté opposing him be I A 
orge and Theodore Roosevelt 1 
gave Tammany neither of New York ¢ 
nor rt nition d g& his t and 1 tl x 
was cut mercilessly when he soug a sec A fu ! i 
i erm Mayor Edson of New York, w Y 
Ma r Low 9f Brooklyn, and Abram le i ; 
Hewitt went to the opening ceremonie 
th Brooklyn Brid in the ime carria 
n May 24, 1883, and all three made I 
peeche They talked of prospective con 
ylidation during the irriage ride. Mayors 
ldson and Low favored it, but Mr. Hewitt 
pposed it as unnecessary In his speech 
ifterward he made these pointed remarks 
r ontemporaneous with the rapid growth 
urban population have grown complaint se 
f corrupt administration and bad Muni A SEPTEMBER MORNING 
il Government The outcry may be said 
» be universal, for it comes from both side Abram 8S. Hewitt, 
of the Atlantic, and the complaints appear or 1887-1888 
to be in direct proportion to the size of 
at “ i but as courage and self-sacrifi I 
White the consolidation bill was pending the characteristk of every true 
n committee, Mr He witt appeared before such a badge of distinction as the Cong 
the committe¢ and denounce ed the measure sional Medal not to be expected as th 
crude, dangerous “untimely reward of conduct that does not clear lorr 
distinguish the soldier above other me W , 
whose bravery and gallantry have 
proved in battle.” And 
The order of the War Department 
nouncing that the medal had been conferred ar it . 
upon Mr. Vance by direction of the Pré Shin 
dent states that it was presented ‘' for m The ri . : 
distinguished gallantry in. action,’’ at t In bra ; te 
battle of Stone River, Tenn., Dec. 31, 18¢ Har , : : 
Mr. Vance, whose portrait appears W 4 : — 
page 12 of this issue of the Illustrated ~— 
Weekly Magazine, enlisted in. September evn nd 
1861, at the age of fifteen and the battl rf . 
Stone River was fought but lttle more thar ° 
a year later. He was one of the two enlisted DISILLUSION 
men selected from the whole. brigade for I gave to them th and pau 
special mention by its commander in his offi Their looks of ir ympat 
cial report of the engagement, and receiv By their unger y I 
his first commission soon after being pr Their friendship—f tw sith | 
moted from private to Second Lieutenar 1nd strongest faith hat wl 
upon he recommendation of _his . brigade alone 
and regimental commander He was the 4 friend nex il w 
youngest member of his regimen, and wa prayer 
said to be the youngest commissioned officer Circe’ i 1 : j 
of the Army of the Cumberland at the time Vhen wearied by 
of his muster as Second Lieutenant H I ught ha . 
erved throughout the war and was honora had 
bly mustered out in March, 1866 And all was 1 t and 
nod | 
Franklin Edson, FACTS PICTORIALLY TOLD. ‘i 
Mayor 1883-15884 ; S 
An entertaining little book entitled “* Som W he I 2.4 x ld. a 
« childish,” and “sure to lead to protractea Facts About the New York Market,” ha Pray do i I have no v 
been issued by the Merchants’ Association, ro turn th I of Insult mn 





and costly litigation.’’ 
HUGH J. GRANT 

Hugh J. Grant succeeded Mayor Hewitt 
and was elected by Tammany for two terms, 
serving in 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892. When 
Mr. Grant became Mayor, on Jan. 1, 1889, 
the streets, down town and up town, were 
lined with great rows of unsightly tele 
graph poles. When he left the office few of 
them remained in view, and their summary 


and it is exciting considerable comment in 
other cities. Its unique feature is the illus 
tration, by means of graded pictures, of the 
relative size of New York's industries, and 
the industries of six or eight of the larg: 
cities of this country. In illustration of the 
distribution of the banking business of the 
United States, a series of checks on the 
“Bank of World-Wide Commerce” is de- 








removal has been largely credited to the picted. New York’s check Is by f ir th 
energy of the young Mayor. biggé being more than seven times 4s 
; ; large as Boston's, which is about 30 per 


THOMAS F. GILROY. 

Thomas Francis Gilroy is the last on the 
list of former Mayors. He served in 1893 and 
1804, and declined a renomination, He is en- 
gaged in business with an advertising com- 
pany, and keeps a city house in Harlem and 
a rural seat at Far Rockaway. During Mr. 
Gilroy’s term the tax rates were the low 
est in many years. Mr. Gilroy was one of 
the Greater New York Commissioners. 

Since the earliest times there has been an 


than that of Chicago. Balti 
which is the smallest, looks 
speck compared with that of 


cent, larger 
more’s check, 
like a mere 
New York. 
There are eight pictures showing the re 

spective factory capacity of New York, Chi 
cago, Philadelph St. Louis, Boston, Cin 
cinnat!, Baltimore, and San Francisco. The 
‘aggregated’ factory of New York is to 
the “ aggregated” factory of Chicago about 








unwritten law in operation in this city by as the Madison Square Garden is to the Au 
virtue of which two lamps were always ditorium. Philadelphia stands third, with a 
maintained in front of the residence of factory about five-sixths the size of Chi 


every Mayor and former Mayor. This un- 
written law received the force of statute In the 
law on May 25, 1898, when an ordinance of York's 
the Common Council was approved directing torially 
the Commissioner of Public Works to main- grown 


cago’s 
matter of 
business in 


wearing apparel, New 
men’s clothing is pic 
represented by the figure of a ful! 
man, while the city next in rank 





tain such lamps. Yet only seven of the (name not given) is a boy playing with a 
former Mayors have lamps before their hoople. So, in women's garments, New York Thomas F. Gilroy, 
houses. Why are the other two left in the appears as a stylish young woman, while Mayor 1803-1804 
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Park Commissioner William A. Stiles, 
Who Died Last Wednesday 
Judge Chartes H. Van Brunt. 
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Bird 8. Coler, 
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Gen, Valeriano Weyler, GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS. 
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COMMODORE VANDERBILT’S WORK 
BOMMODORE ” Cornelius Vander- 


bilt and his friend the Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Deems were con 
versing in the sitting room of 


the Comomdore’s residence, in 





Washington Place, one even- 
ee aes ing, a few years before the 
sturdy millionaire’s death, when the latter 


suddenly exclaimed, ‘I'd give a million dol- 
lars, doctor, if I only had your education.’ 

Dr. Deems had been talking of the advan- 
tages of education widely diffused, and he 
had succeeded in thoroughly arousing Cum- 
modore Vanderbilt’s interest. ‘The latter 
admitted that, although he had been suc- 
essful in a business way, he had often felt 
keenly his deficiency in education. He had 


mingled sufficiently with educated people 
to appreciate the importance of knowledge 
and culture, 

“Why don't you do something for the 


cause of education?’’ asked Dr, Deems, after 








the “Commodore” had for the third or 
fourth time expressed his conviction that 
everybody would be much better off if the 
advantages of education were more gener- 
ally enjoyed. 

“How can I help the cause of education 
now?” asked Mr. Vanderbilt. 

“Endow a school, or, better still, found 
a university,’”’ replied Dr. Deems “ You 


have been talking of spending a million dol- 
lars in the erection of a monument to 
Washington. Let that go. There are a great 
many honor of Washington, 
and he not need any more Build a 
monument to yourse!f, Let there be a Van- 
derbilt University! ”’ 


monuments in 


does 











The suggestion took the old millionaire 
by surpr but it also took firm lodgment 
in his br He pondered over it for sev 
eral days, and the next time that he saw 
Dr. Deems he asked him what he thought 
of the project of founding a Moravian uni- 
versity. He felt that he would like to do 
something for the religious denomination of 


his ancestors. Dr, Deems agreed to investi- 
certain how far a Moravian uni- 
versity would be supported, The result of 
his inquiries was not encouraging to the 
project, and ‘‘ Cormmodore’’ Vanderbilt con- 
cluded that it would not be practicable. He 
had set his heart, however, upon founding 
a university of some kind, and he frequent- 
ly discussed plans with his wife, Dr. Deems, 
Horace F. Clark, and other friends. 

In March, 1873, Mr. Vanderbilt, 


gate and ¢ 





through 


the instrumentality of his wife and Dr. 
Deems, made the acquaintance of Bishop 
MctTyeire, for many years an active worker 


in the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He had been pastor of a church in Mobile 
which Mrs. VanderbiJt had attended when 
she was Miss Frank Crawford. Bishop Mc- 
Tyeire was a man of ability and integrity, 
as well as of original and forceful character. 
He favorable impression on the 
“Commodore” at their first interview, and 
it was not long before the enthusiastic 
Bishop had Mr. Vanderbilt’s pledge to give 
$500,000 toward the founding of a university 
in Nashville, Tenn, 

Bishop McTyeire hastened home, selected 
some capable and faithful workers, and be 
gan energetically to organize plans for the 
new university. A site was selected in 
Nashville, and architects were engaged to 
prepare the plans. As the work progressed 





made a 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s interest in the matter in- 
creased, and he frequently expressed the 
hope that he might live to see the univer. 


sity actually in operation, Soon his original 
$500,000 was followed by a second gift of 
$100,000, and subsequently he made provis- 
ion for an additional $400,000, making his 
entire contribution for the university an 
even million 

Some of the ‘‘ Commodore's 
who had no sympathy with churches or re- 
ligious work almost succeeded in convinc- 
ing him that he ought to insist upon the in- 
stitution’s being entirely independent of the 
Methodist Church. Before he committed 
himself on this point, however, Dr. Deems 


” associates 


and Bishop MecTyeire were able to show 
him that a new university would start on 
its career under more advantageous cir- 


cumstances with a strong Church denomi- 
nation back of it than if sent adrift without 
any special affiliation. Interested in the es- 


tablishment of this university were repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, 


Mississippi, and Arkansas. The control of 
the institution was vested in a Board of 
Trustees, of which the Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the South and 
the Chancellor of the university were made 
ex officio members. The institution now has 
an income of about $110,000, and it enjoys 
the friendship of several men of large 
means, who keep a watchful eye on its 
financial needs. The Vanderbilt family has 
never ceased to manifest the liveliest inter- 
est in the institution. William H. Vander- 
bilt, the ‘‘ Commodore's" son, gave $500,000 
to it, and the present head of the family, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, has made it one or 
two donations for specified purposes. 


“Commodore” Vanderbilt, the founder 


of this university in Nashville, had very lit- ° 


tle opportunity in his youth to obtain the 
education which he missed so much in the 
Autumn and Winter of his lifetime. Born 
at Port Richmond, 8S. I., May 27, 1794, he 
grew up in a half-neglected fashion, with 
no pains taken to shape his juvenile mind 
in the direction of “‘ book learning.” Oc- 
casionally his mother would send him to 
school, but as he instinctively preferred 
boating and fishing he was permitted to 
drift along in his own way. He was a 
sturdy boy, quite tall and full of muscular 
activity and endurance, While yet in his 
teens he became a local celebrity as a 
wrestler, an Oarsman, and a horseman. He 
developed an enthusiastic fondness for the 
water, and when other boys of the neigh- 
borhood were poring over their books in 
the little village schoolhouse young “ Cor- 
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neel ”’ 


cent 


Vanderbilt 
waterways in 
father owned a clumsy sailboat with 
masts and no deck, in which garden and 
farm produce was conveyed to the New 
York market. The future millionaire began 
his business career with this crude vé 

When he was sixteen years old ‘ 
neel”’ threatened to run away and go to 
sea unless he could have a boat of his own. 
His mother pleaded with him to give up the 
idea, and finally made him promise to stay 
at home by telling him that he could have 
the first $100 he earned to buy a boat with. 
This was regarded by “ Corneel” and his 
young companions as a very liberal conces- 
sion, inasmuch as parents in those days 
laid claim to every penny of their children’s 
earnings until the latter became of age 
Young Vanderbilt went to work with a 
will and soon converted a rough and stony 
ten-acre lot into a productive cornfield. 
He raised and sold corn enough within two 
years to buy the coveted boat, and there- 
after his career was one of steady acquisi- 
tion, although he made but slow headway 
at first. When he began to operate his 
little ferry between Staten Island and New 


was exploring the 


rude craft 


adja- 
His 
two 


some 





York he worked sixteen hours out of every 
twenty-tour. A single fare was 18 cents, but 
the trip was a long one. He landed his 


passengers at the foot of Pearl Street, Han- 
over Square being the central market place 
then. He carried freight also. At the end 
of his first year as a ferryman he gave his 
mother the $100 which she had permitted 


him to use in buying his boat, and $1,000 
besides. At the end of the second year he 
gave his mother another $1,000 and was 


able to buy interests in two more boats. 
From his boyhood days to the time of his 
death this rugged money-getter spelled his 


own name “ Van Derbilt.”” That was the 
name that, when nineteen years old, he 
proudly bestowed upon his cousin Sophia 


Johnson. The young couple encountered 
some opposition from ‘ Corneel’s’’ mother, 
but they were married, nevertheless, in De- 
cember, 1813. For the next few years the 
young Benedict plodded along as a hard- 
working and faithful ferryman, and when 
he was twenty-three years old he counted 
up his assets and found that he was worth 
just $9,000. He was one of the first of the 
old-fashioned sailboat men to recognize 
the practicability and superiority of Ful- 
ton’s idea of running a boat by steam, and 
he deliberately gave up the income of $3,000 
a year which his sailboats netted him to ac- 
cept the Captaincy of the new steamboat 
Mouse-of-the-Mountain, at a salary of $1,000 
a year. This was his first steam ferry. 

In the New York City Directory for 
1815-16 first appeared the entry, ‘“ Cornelius 
Van Derbilt, mariner, 93 Broad Street."’ 
Four years later he was known as a 
“steamboat master,”” but some time after- 
ward he resumed the calling of a simple 
“mariner,” and retained it until 1838. 
Early in the twenties Capt. Van Derbilt, as 
he was then called, went to New Brunswick, 
N. J., to live, and there his son, William H. 
Vanderbilt, was born. In 1829 the bustling 
mariner brought his family to New York, 
and lived for a few months in comfortable 
quarters in East Broadway, but the love of 
Staten Island wags strong in the hearts of 
both himself and wife, and they soon re- 
moved to Stapleton. 

Before Cornelius Vanderbilt was forty 
years old he was worth fully $500,000. He 
was the owner of about a score of vessels, 
most of which he had built himself. With 
such a fleet under his control, it was small 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


wonder that his associates bestowed upon 
him the title of ‘‘ Commodore This badge 
of distinction was at first distasteful to 


him, but in later years he became proud of 
it. From 1840 to 1850 “‘ Commodore” Van- 
derbilt made money very rapidly, and be 
came a power in the field of water trans- 
portation. At the outbreak of the Califor- 
nia gold fever, in 1849, he established the 
Nicaragua Line, undercut the rates of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and 
cleared over a million dollars. In May, 
1853, Mr. Vanderbilt and his family went on 
a tour of the coast of Europe in his steam 
yacht North Star. Just after leaving Sandy 
Hook, ‘“‘Commodore” Vanderbilt requested 
the clergyman on board to conduct family 
worship throughout the voyage. It was ar 
ranged that prayers should be attended 
every evening at 9 o’clock, and that grac¢ 
should be said at all meals on board ship 
A sermon was preached every Sunday 
morning. The trip was a very pleasant one, 
and at Southampton the Vanderbilt party 
was entertained at a public banquet by the 
Mayor and the merchants of the town. 
When sixty-nine years old, ‘“‘ Commodore 
Vanderbilt started in to acquire railroad 
property. He first bought some stock in 
the Harlem Road, and when he got through 
with his dealings in that direction he owned 
the road. His acquisition of the New York 
Central soon followed, and he began to de- 
velop what has since been steadily grow 
Vanderbilt 


ing and spreading as the sys- 
tem. The hardy “ Commodore” had many 
a warm brush with Daniel Drew, Jay 


Gould, and James Fisk, Jr., in Wall Street, 
and on one or two occasions was almost 
downed. His nerve and command of ready 
financial 


cash, however, saved him from 
destruction 
When ‘“ Commodore” Vanderbilt was 


eighty yearr old he told a friend that he 
was worth $80,000,000. “I have made a 
million dollars for every year of my life,” 
he said. And with this enormous wealth he 
continued to practice the small economies 
in personal matters that had characterized 
his entire life. One day he called in a phy- 
sician to examine his condition and pre- 
scribe an antidote for his growing weak- 
ness. The doctor suggested that he needed 
a little stimulant, and advised him to drink 
a bottle of champagne every day. ‘“‘ What!” 
exclaimed the old millionaire, impatiently, 
‘a whole bottle of champagne every day? 
That is too expensive. I can’t afford it.” 
As he grew older, he grew philanthropic, 
however, and he spent thousands in pro- 
moting worthy projects where he would re- 
fuse to spend dollars for his own gratifica- 
tion. He formed a great liking for Dr 
Deems, partly in consequence of the latter's 
aggressive independence. He offered to 
build a church for Dr. Deems, and the lat- 
ter in accepting the offer suggested that 
the church, which was to be the Church 
of the Strangers, should be vested in Trust- 
ees. “Not at all; not at all!" said the 
Commodore. “I am going to give the 
church to you personally, and I want you 
to keep it in your own hands.” <A few 
days thereafter the doctor received from 
Commodore Vanderbilt a package contain- 
ing $50,000 in currency. 

Vanderbilt University was opened in 1875 
—the year before the Commodore’s death— 
under the Presidency of L. C. Garland, who 
held that office until 1898, when he was suc- 
ceeded by J. H. Kirkland, the present offi- 
clal head of the school. There are now 
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fully thirty buildings ynnected th 
institution, about 700 lents and 70 i 
tructors. Admission is by examination. 
groes are excluded. There is a tuition 
fee of $85 for the year, which lasts from 
Sept. 17 to June 16 Inc ns 
bring the total annual cost Ar 
active spirit of honorable irr 
lated among the student r 
various prizes by th corporation. Vv 
medals are given for excellence in stud 
besides ten teaching scholarships yie 
$150 each, ten scholarships of from $200 
$500, nine scholarships equivalent to tuiti 
and two prizes of $50 and $100. There i 
loan fund, carefully restricted, in the hand 
of Trustees, which enables students to bor 
row as much as $850 a year. In the Biblica 
department a three-hundred-dollar fellow 
ship and two prizes are offered; in the 
school two scholarships each equivalent 
tuition, and the the medical college a Four 
ers’ Medal of gold is annually awarded 
Eighty acres of land are included in 
university grounds, and they are laid out 
in a most attractive fashion. The buildings 
are substantial, modern in style, and imry 
ing in appearance Residents of Nashv 
justly take pride in the university 
are several noteworthy structures 
university group There is a lars 
handsome university hall and a 
hall, which contains interesting museu 
and laboratories of geology and engineering 


Then there is Wesley Hall, the seat of th 


Biblical department a fine astronor 
observatory, a gymnasium, dining hall r 
eight dormitories. The ground limits al 
inclose a number of cozy dwelling h 
for the professors. In recent years the: 


have been occasional contributions for 
cial building purposes from members of tt 
Vanderbilt family 

One of the urgent stipulations of Comm 
dore Vanderbilt when the first work of « 
struction of the university building 
under way was that there should | 











gymnasium. He believed in plenty of ph 
ical exercise, and said that the muscles 
the students should be disciplined as we 
as their minds. Consequently a good gym 
nasium is one of the features of the ur 
versity, and regular attendance there 









































compulsory, as is attendance at chaps 
with certain restrictions. There is a c 
giate curriculum with ec > in the 
ences, engineering, mechanical arts, law, 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy Pr 
ficlency in these studies leads to the l 
collegiate degrees, besides Masters and 

tors’ degree ifter graduate tudy 

There is a distinctive college spirit among 
the young men who acknowledge Vander 
bilt University as tt Alma Mater rr 
alumni association which now numbers 
about 3,000 member onstantly incre 
ing and extending, and uniting new and 
fluential interests with those of 
versity. Three publicatior ire now 
ducted by the student Th Hustler 
a weekly, the ‘ Observer is a i t 
and the ** Comet,” an annual. The lit 
societies at Vanderbilt ire the ** Philo 
sophi and “* Dial both of whi 
are recognized as sup ental to the u 
versity course het also a numer 
variety of social, educational, and cha 
dish clubs, besides two Christian assoc 
tions, a missio ‘ ety, and an athleti 
association, ur the fostering care of 
which are maintained a football team " 
baseball nine, and other athle teams 
Nearly all of the college fraternities flourish 
here. 

Commodore Vanderbilt's cherished wi 
that he might live to see the university 
bearing his name opened was gratified, and 
the fact contributed greatly to the pleasure 
of the closing year of his life One of the 
last remarks that he made to his wife wa 
that he was glad that he had been instru- 
mental in founding such an institution 

EARL D. BERRY 

Monday, Oct. 11, has been designated by 
the managers of the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition as, in part, ‘“‘ Vanderbilt Day.’ 
The occasion will be distinguished by the 


statue of ‘*‘ Commodors 


dedication of a 


Cornelius Vanderbilt which has been pre- 
sented to the university in Nashville founded 
by him and bearing h name An addre 
will be delivered by Chauncey M. Depew 





Copyright, 1897, by G. Moretti, New York. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt's Statue. 


Presented to the Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., and to be dedicated to-morrow. 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE NEW HOME OF THE LAMBS CLUB, : : t May 
I ng istratior were made 
70 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York. i ; t , n of 7 
hair } n as 
ALL s¢ il rganizations in an ex-Shepherd of the original Lamb I here much ingenuity amo! t mer r I br ! fror house, whi 
: t N York I presented the club here with the insignia I of the clu and yrder to over ri 1 I es in that 
é perhay not or towal! f the London flock, and the survi' the difficulty, and in view of the fa t neig I ! t ll have been a 
¢ which the public is more kindl English Lambs were elected honorary life the « ie Ipp d to be I hief « v t 1 boarding h 
; disposed than the Lambs Club nembers of the club panion ' und the t f . , ae 
, that small but lect organiza During the twenty-thre¢ yeal of t h I t - ; 
thon whicl ifter many wal lite ix Shepherd besid f rour tl fl 
| ring ha within the last few month gue, have presided over it i it il mem \ 1d | 
; nd rest in its own fold at 70 West Thirty iding J. Lester Wallack, Harry I , I f 1 a v 
} th street William J. Florence, John R. Brady, E. M m i ( ju ¢ and 
: I to | enial and Holland, and Clay M. Greene. Sin il I rt I 1 in 
K al ption it h ipied various roon 1 for ’ f 
et 1 lub} is ing at Delmonico’ e ! vly ted 1 mber r 1 . , to t} 
I S74, it im¢ the Maison Doré¢ the lambkir eferer ‘ 
an} I resul the Morton in 1875; to the Ur ldest eep it fold. 1 
to | »ked upor Square Hotel, in the Fall of 1875; to 84 hor ist y pied Tol 1 ' vii af 
h whicl Broadway. in 1876; to 6 Union Square, Ir I ‘ ; . Agr 
1877-8, and to 19 East Si ntl I I 
A 1878. From 1880 to 1892 it was ot W 
now tl Twent ixth Street; it moved in 18% point rt 
i for 6 W t Th fir r a ! in u flue 
w montl to 70 West Thirt | i | r 
treet , Ort} 1 
As a rule al l and 1 clu bs ha la " : 
' tt hav r chief off il rt und 
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THE ASSEMBLY ROOM IN THE LAMBS CLUB 





Clay M. Greene, 
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H. Fi h, WAITING ROOM AND PLAY BILL EXHIBIT, 


ge pate ; setplage bE sige 9 eco! Ne " tant The Lambs Club, New York 
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ma perforr l rh prepares the y W iam H. Hollister Francis J. Quinl rlined - 
n for the ordeals of the evening. It Glen MacDonough, Willard Barton, Star soles a o> 
t ' t f fl ford White R B Van Cortlandt G r ' To You Ww I M 
ly irl ed spirits Phely Dodge, Henry C. Ward, Clarer I ( W for Your Su I 
Lamt uther te ther and di Andrews, Jame i B&B ‘ Peter Cooy \ 1 ited the lea t \ > 
j g in woef H E. H. Low, R. M. Livingston, W no rol ver rcum LOVE’S INSOLVENT 
i ind 1 t I i approy ibershaw, Henry {. Gilli Augustin ut « ! ei 1id out and rried t 
r r ision. I Holbrook Curtis J R Drexel, , te of a forts to change t 
last eason the Robert Seney, J Moward Ford, I j B irrer n f t, that in the game 


tl } 
dinner, the New Year’s gam- Lincoln, George R. Sheldor John Gilsey the urd ure huffied and pla 
tournament, a mid-winter Henry R. C. Watson, C. Lyman Collin R master hand While this may be tru 














THE DUTCH KITCHEN IN THE LAMBS CLUB. Dorothy Quigley. 






Mrs. A. E. Paul, 


Who has taken charge of the cleaning of Chicago's 
business streets. 


RS. A. E. PAUL, who has lately 
been placed in charge of the 
street-cleaning work of the bus- 
iness district of Chicago, is no 
novice at her task. As far 
back as 1894 she was making 
a minute study of the work 
of cleaning city streets and of sanitation in 
general. He> connection with the Municipal 
Order League and the Civic Federation has 
been along these lines, and her recent ap- 
pointment came as a reward for her stand- 
ing at the head of a long list of civil serv- 
ice applicants who had passed their exam- 
inations. She was chosen over the heads 
of several men. At present she has only 
twenty-five men in charge, but the business 
streets of Chicago, which were notoriously 
filthy, have already begun to’show signs of 
her sense of order and cleanliness. Mrs. 
Paul was born in Rockford, Ill., but has 
lived in Chicago for. several years, and has 
identified herself decidedly with many of 
the reform movements of that city. The 
Civil Service Commission, Commissioner 
McGann of the Public Works Department, 
and Mayor Harrison all have confidence in 
Mrs, Paul’s ability, and are supporting her 
efforts to obtain cleaner streets. 
“es i 
A Vacation Romance, 
From The Somerville Journal, 
He met the maiden at the beach. 
In very truth she was a peach— 





She knew it! 
He fell in love with her at sight, 
And dreamed about her day and night 


She knew it! 
He courted her, as young men do, 
His passion daily greater grew 
She knew it! 
He bought her soda and ice cream, 
An early marriage was his dream— 
She knew it! 

She showed she liked him, every way, 
His hopes grew stronger every day 
She knew it! 

But how he curses woman’s guile, 


For she was married all the while 
And he didn’t know it! 
+ 
His Idea of It. 
From The Chicago Post 

The moon shone faintly through the mist, 
and it emed to trouble the boy who was 
looking at it from a window. 

“Papa,” he said at last, “if they can’t 
make -it look any brighter than that, I 
should think the officers would get after 
the moonshiners.”’ 

For a long time the father was unde- 


cided whether the boy had got off a good 
thing unwittingly or whether the germ of 
the professional humorist had taken root in 
the boy and needed to be whaled out of him. 





° 
Cause of the Dryness, 
From The Indianapolis Journal. 

‘ Yas,’’ said the Nebraska man, “ we had 
plenty water here, till we took to raisin’ 
watermelons.” 

Aw, real responded the tourist. 

“Fact. They growed so fast and so big 
that they jest naterally took all the water 
out the air and the ground. And then, like 


a lot of durn fools, we shipped ’em out of 
the country. And they ain’t been no water 









to speak of here sence.”’ 
“2 
+ 
Learning It. 
From The Cleveland Leader 
I went to see a game of ge 
Played by fair maids and gentlemen; 
Mayhap they understood it, but 
I dinna ken. 
They spoke of ‘“ bunkers,” “ holes,’”” and 
* tees,”’ 
And “ bogies"’ and the like, and then 
They lightly tapped some balls, just why 
I dinna ken. 
O had I been allowed a whack 
They'd ne’er have found the ball again 
It may be fun—tney say it is 
I dinna ken. 
+ . 
An Officials Wrath. 
From The New York Weekly 
First Citizen—What’s the Alderman so 
mad about? 
Second Citizen—A boodle scheme was 
pushed through while he was absent 
“I see. Mad because the taxpayers are 
going to be robbed.” 
‘N Mad because he missed a divvy.” 





The Vicissitudes of Greatness. 
From The Washington Post. 

Through some strange chance he rose to 
fame, 

But, not content, he strove to frame 

The course which all men must pursue; 

Quoth he, “ I'll tell you what to do.” 

The kickers—he would never see ‘em. 

There was no “ tuum”; ‘twas all “‘meum "; 

High tide was there. He was the clam. 

He vowed he was the great “I am.” 


But, as years passed, there came an hour 
Which changed the drift of pomp and 
power. 
Instead of following up the wave 
To claim the shelter that it gave, 
He staid with confidence sublime 
And burrowed in the sands of time. 
To mention him men scarcely pause, 
Excepting as a small “ he was.” 
—itsoaiantibessintien 
Beyond His Ken. 

From The Cleveland Leader. 

Jones—I can’t understand that man White. 

Brown—How so? 

Jones—I met him the other day, and he 
told me that he had just got back from his 
wife’s mother’s funeral, so I said to him 
that I didn’t drink, but I’d be glad to smoke 
with him on it, and do you know that he 
hasn't spoken to me since! I hate a man 
who is always puttin’ on that way! 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


America’s Leading Hairdresser. 


L. SHAW 


NEW YORK’S 
REPRESENTATIVE HAIR STORE 


SHAMPOOING 


AND 


HAIR DRESSING 


by the Best Artists, by 
the Best Methods. 


A LARGE AND WELL 
SELECTED STOCK OF 


AN IMMENSE LINE OF 
Rare Perfumes and 

Toilet Preparations. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


54 West 1l4th St., N. Y. 


[See §=6That Old Crow 
Rye is the best 
Whiskey when we 
state that the 
spring of water 
used is the Best in 
Kentucky; the 
grain the best 
money will buy ; 
ceaseless care in 
every particular ; 
no animals (with 
their filth) are fed 
at this distillery. 
No other whiskey 
in the U. S. com- 
mands the price the 
day it is made, and 
none is as good. 


Comparison will 
prove this. 


H. 'B. KIRK, Sole Bottlers, 
69 FULTON ST. 


Also Broadway and 27th St. 
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A Truly Choice Scotch Whiskey. 


GIVE IT A TRIAL, 
C. H. ARNOLD, Agt., 27 So. William St., 
NEW YORK 
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LA ROSE 


DRYING and CLEANING COMB, 


for drying the hair quickly after bath or sham 
poo; for cleansing the hair of dust and dandruff 
without wetting. 





The complete outfit—comb and cleaner com 
bined—is $1.00 by mail postpaid. One will last 
lifetime. And after using it merely as a hair- 
cleaner for a month, you wouldn't be without it 


for a hundred dollars. 
For sale at Wanamaker’s, M« ry’s, Riker’s, 
Hudnut’s, and all dry goods stores and pharma 


The Cottier Manufacturing- Company. 


ST., 





150 NASSAU NEW YORK. 
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SHEPHERD’S Open-Back Brush 


avoids the accumulation of 
impurities that render ordi- 
nary brushes foul and even 
dangerous to a sensitive 
scalp. It is quickly 
cleansed ; dries rap- 
pidly, and is made 
in very beautiful 

design and of 























the finest 
materials 
/vory, only 
Tortoise- 
Shell, ana 


Ebony fnish, is 
strong and durable, and 

filled with the best selected 
Russian Bristles. Only one grade, 
Price, $3. Details on application. 


R.R. Shepherd & Co., 41 Union 8q., W.,N. Y. 
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Misunderstood. 

From The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 

‘I want,” said the excited Chicago 
man to the telephone exchange, “ my 





wo 
hus 
band, please, at once! 

‘* Number, please,” 
ator. 

“Only the fourth, you impudent thing!” 
snapped back the fair telephoner, and 
the operator failed to check a slightly 
ble smile the bell rang off viciously 


sald the polite oper 


when 
Ludi- 
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